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Old Four Eyes was quite young. That is, he was about 
thirty-three or four years of age, but there are people who 
are born middle-aged, and he was one of them: he was called 
‘old’? for that reason; and he was called ‘‘Four Eyes’’ be- 
cause he wore spectacles. 

He had attained to all the dignity which the average man 
ean hope for, that is, he was married and he had a situation. 
In the latter he had reached the emolument beyond which the 
average man does not dare to covet; that is, he had thirty-five 
shillings a week. 

He had married his wife very largely because there was no 
one else who could so easily be married; and she, after attend- 
ing quite a respectable time, had married him because no one 
better had turned up. 

It was not that any particular urgency of the blood drove 
them to each other’s arms; for they could not have mustered 
one infantile passion between them. It was that one married 
at a certain time after leaving school. It is one of the things 
that are done. They lived on the same tram-line. They went 
to the same Church. They attended the same semi-clerical or 
lay clerical meetings and missions which every Church fosters. 
They were thus continually meeting, and at last saluting, and 
at long last, through the introduction of a clergyman, 
speaking, 

He saw her home once: he saw her home again: then he 
always saw her home. 
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Why did they go to Church? It was not to praise God—they 
would not have known how to do such a thing. It was not to 
pray—their characters were not strong enough for such an 
exercise of intellect and will. They went to Church because 
they had gone there when they were children; because it was 
the proper thing to do; because Church and its accessories 
formed a Society in which they could mix, and which rescued 
them from the feeling of individuality and detachment which 
can so easily become a sense of utter loneliness and despair. 

When two young people have convoyed each other home in 
the late hours they must do the right thing, that is, they must 
get married: and so these two got married. 

Love! There was none of it. Even affection does not seem to 
be necessary for such a coupling. Of course, they had both read 
the right books, and from these had gleaned that love existed 
and that affection was a postulate for matrimony. To be loving 
was, therefore, the right thing to be, and they loved as in duty 
bound. They said ‘‘darling’’ to each other frequently, and, 
altho’ less frequently, they clasped each other’s hands. 

They had a wedding party—they both saved up for it from 
their very meagre wages—and to the wedding a dozen people 
of their own tribe were invited, and were regaled on lemonade 
and buns: there were other and more notable meats than these. 
The proper speeches were made; the proper toasts were 
drained in bubbling and hissing glasses. Everything, they told 
each other afterwards, went off splendidly, and they went 
away to a seaside place for six days. 

Then they returned to the small house they had taken and 
furnished on the instalment system, and thus they became 
man and wife, and the one flesh. 


ig 


For a week or two they were almost excited. Their meals 
were no longer solitary. Each night they shared a supper and 
a bed. They walked arm in arm to Church twice every Sunday, 
and thus enlinked they walked back together and did not 
separate on arriving at a door. 

When the morning tea was prepared, she would call out: 
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‘‘Breakfast is ready, darling.’’ 

And when he was going to work he would say: 

‘*Did you notice where I left my hat, darling?’’ 

She did not go to work any more, for that was not the 
thing ; and when he came home in the evening he listened duti- 
fully to the conversation which she had accumulated during a 
companionless day. 

Indeed, he sometimes thought she talked for longer than 
was necessary about the way the kitchen tap dripped. When it 
was turned off it did not entirely turn off. 

At first he admired and envied her ease in speech; for he 
could not at all have uttered so many words about a water 
tap. He marvelled at her. Each night brought its own subject. 
It might be about the fading oilcloth on the hall: it might be 
about cockroaches in the basement: it might be that. the silk 
in her wedding-present umbrella had slit. On these subjects, 
on all and every subject, she was able to emit unceasing and 
perfectly grammatical phrases. 

He sat with her in the parlour and hearkened diligently to 
her tale. He would lie silent in bed, and, long after the candle 
had been blown out, he would stretch beside her in the dark- 
ness, and would listen, listen, listen. 

He could not help listening, and the thin sound of his wife’s 
voice began to beat on his ear as something monstrously dull, 
as an eternal, inexplicable, complaint. 

He almost regretted having got married. 


III 


He had a long-haired thin-grown moustache. He had a large 
badly cut nose. He had dull blue eyes which stared, as tho’ 
he were listening with them instead of with his ears. He had as 
little chin as could be without having no chin at all. His ears 
swung slightly outwards. The ends of his trousers flopped 
about his ankles, and from the flop and waggle of these gar- 
ments one knew that his legs were as skinny as matches. One 
divined that his elbows were sharp enough to wear a hole 
through his coat, and that his feet were longish and flattish 
and that his toes mounted energetically on top of each other. 
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One knew that he was less protected against life than a snail 
is. One knew that one could do anything one pleased to him 
without fear; and that, unless the thing done was terribly 
public, he would not even complain. 

His wife knew it, but she had only blood enough for the 
little, bitter dislike which flowed from her in a thin, bitter, 
unceasing sound of words. 

He liked everyone in the world. He liked everything in the 
world. He liked anything. That, if he had an ambition, was all 
his ambition, to be let like people; to be let placate people, 
and to let them see that he liked them. 

Never was such a handshake as he gave. It seemed he would 
never again let go of one’s fingers. Never did eyes beam on 
one with such entire assurance that here was good will. That 
here was one who would be gratified by your good fortune. 
That here was one who would laugh and perform antics like a 
dog if that would give you pleasure. That here was one who 
implored you not to do him harm. 


nin 

Life flowed on. 

Three years of the slab of nonsense which he called life 
went by; and he was alive, a little bonier than before, but 
with an imperceptible growth of boniness that left him un- 
changed to himself, 

He was more eager than ever when he clasped your hand in 
both of his own, and clung to it as thinking that here might 
be safety. On your approach he wagged his tail with a woeful 
energy; and his dumb eyes implored you to take him away 
with you, and feed him. To tie him up, if you had the heart to 
do that, but to take him away with you, and not let him stray 
any longer. 

For he was terribly afraid. He had lost all hope, and he 
saw the end coming to him irresistible as death. He saw the 
calamity and disaster to which he was fated coming on him 
implacably, and he wanted to be let off: he wanted a corner 
where he could lay his bones on straw and blink at the sun. 

For he was tired; and could no longer work as he used to 
work. His wife’s voice, that unceasing, bitter little drone, 
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came between him and his work: it drowned all his thoughts: 
it destroyed the mere mechanical remembrance which was his 
work. He could no longer be certain that his tots at the end 
of the ledger were right. He could not remember the thing 
which he had been told to remember for to-morrow; for she 
droned into his ear in the middle of the column of figures; and 
she buzzed at him while his superior was giving him instrue- 
tions. 

The other men began to play pranks on him. 

They filled his ink bottle with lumps of blotting paper, so 
that when. he lifted out the pen he would put a two-inch blot 
on the ledger. They stole his cup at the lunch hour and he 
found in its place a cup full of red ink. They turned his desk 
upside down; tore his papers; bashed in his hat; spread gum 
on his chair. They did everything to him which careless, 
malevolent minds could think of, knowing that as he did not 
know whom to complain of he would never complain. 

Things began to get unbearable. Not unbearable for him; 
for until death came he could bear anything. Things began 
to get unbearable for his masters. They did not know who 
played the pranks, but they knew all about the pranks; and 
as his incompetence became more evident so their speech to 
him became more short, their looks more dissatisfied. 

In the face of these things he could return and return, but 
he could not battle; he could oppose there nothing but his 
eagerness to please and his dumb eyes. 

He saw his dismissal coming; and with it he saw the end of 
life, the fading away of the green earth, and the going out 
of the sun. He strove against his dismissal with humility, and 
further than his abjectness humility itself could not go. 

It was a thing of shame; and God knows he was ashamed. 
It was obscene; and perhaps God counted his tears as they slid 
burning and tickling along that gaunt nose into his moustache. 


Vv 


He was dismissed, and he stood before his master as a sheep 
might stand before its butcher. He listened without a word 
and went away without a word. 
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His wife droned and droned and droned. But now it was 
not only in the night time; that dark cavern of thin, uninter- — 
mitting sound. She had all the day to talk in and all the night ; 
and both the day and the night were filled by her with words. 

He fled from the house. He walked up streets and down 
streets; pushing open shop doors, office doors, and doors of 
stables and yards, seeking employment; carrying his fright- 
ened eyes and his humility into every sort of place and every 
kind of company. 

But he might as fruitfully have asked for employment from 
the winds and the waters. There was no employment for him 
on the earth, There was no place for him under the wide 
canopy of heaven. 

The little money he had managed to save vanished away. 

The people from whom he had hired his furniture came with 
a van and took it away again. His wife went away to live with 
a cousin until she could find work. 

For a few days and nights he roved about the empty 
house; eating stale crusts that he found, drinking water 
from the tap, sleeping on the rubbish-littered floor. Then one 
morning the landlord knocked and asked for the keys. He 
gave them and the landlord saw him off the premises. 


He was in the street, and he had nothing in the world but 
a pair of spectacles. 

He stared through them at the clouds. He looked at the 
clouds fixedly as he paced forward, thinking that maybe he 
would see God through his spectacles. 


